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THE CHICHESTER—BRIGHTON ROMAN ROAD 
BY IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 


The existence of a Roman road eastwards from Chichester, 
to give direct access to the numerous areas of settlement along 
the Coastal Plain of Sussex to Brighton, has been tacitly agreed 
by archeologists for many years, but the exact course of such 
a road has not, hitherto, been established: Short lengths of 
straight road, such as that from Lyminster to Angmering and 
Highdown Hill have attracted attention from time to time, 
but it is difficult to fit them into any scheme suitable for a 
through route. The purpose of this review is to set out the 
available evidence of roads and topography which, it is hoped, 
will then prove sufficient to settle the problem of the main route 
with reasonable certainty. 


(GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In pre-Roman times the main west-east communications 
had, of course, followed the high ridges of the Downs, and, 
with the considerable farming population still living there, this 
trafic would, no doubt, have continued for local purposes. It 
is to this high-level route and its early associated traffic that 
the ford crossing the Arun at North Stoke’, and possibly, the 
the ‘ Vetus Pons”? near Botolphs or Bramber on the Adur, 
would have been related. With the increase of Roman 
civilisation and of their settlements on the Coastal Plain, how- 
ever, the need for a low-level through route would have been 
imperative. It is obvious that such Romanised folk as the 
Guild that erected the temple to Neptune and Minerva with 
its fine inscription would not have been satisfied with the 
inconveniences of the hilly route over the Downs. Where, 
then, is such a direct route likely to run? 

The requirements can be simply stated : 

(a) it must be clear of the Downland hills. 
(/) it must avoid low wet ground. 
(c) it must be reasonably straight. 
S.A.C., vol. Ixiii., p. 54, and Waters of drun, by A. Hadrian 


Allereft, pm. 1. 
S.C.M., vol. 6, p. 782. 
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Fig. 1. THe CHICHESTER-BRIGHTON ROMAN RoaAp. 
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Owing to the form of the Coastal Plain and its streams, 

the area suitable for the road is greatly narrowed to a belt only 
4 to 3 miles wide at the most, if the road is to be reasonably 

direct throughout. The Arun and Adur must be crossed in 
any case, and at that time would have presented wide tidal 
estuaries necessitating the use of ferries. In addition, if the 
road took rather a southerly course, it would encounter the 
Aldingbourne, the Ryebank Rife (north branch), Black Dyke, 
the Ferring Rife and the Broadwater, some of them running 
partly in an east-west direction that would place considerable 
wet ground upon the line. If a more northerly route, close 
to the foothills, was followed, the Binsted Brook would be 
encountered but not the others. 

Two obvious routes emerge from the East Gate of 
Chichester, the Oving Road to the east and Stane Street to the 
north-east. 

Oving Road is straight for nearly two miles to Shopwyke, 
but thereafter becomes winding and uncertain in direction. It 
is possible to trace a fairly direct series of footpaths by Alding- 
bourne Church, Westergate and Eastergate, but beyond this 
there seems to be nothing definite. A route here would soon 
need to diverge farther south, near Ford, to avoid the eastward- 
flowing part of the Binsted Brook, and also the Black Dyke 
beyond the Arun. It is difficult to see any aligned, or even 
reasonably direct, course for a through route here. The same 
trouble attends any consideration of Ford as a probable cross- 
ing-place on the Arun in relation to the Lyminster-Angmering 
route, for the alignment of this lies quite } mile to the north 
of Ford, and there is also no trace of any continuation of the 
Lyminster line west of the Arun, where it would also have to 
cross two branches of the Binsted Brook west of Tortington. 
A hollow strip approaching the Arun just to the north of Ford 
Church has been suggested as the route of an old road, but it is 
winding and very irregular in outline and seems more probably 
to have been an old course of the Binsted Brook at its junction 
with the Arun slightly to the south of the present stream. 


Stane Street, the other eastward route from Chichester, 
is, of course, laid-upon a course too much to the north-east to 
be of use as a coastal route for long. However, at Westhamp- 
nett, just before it leaves the plain, a branch road takes off to 
the east, the present main road to Arundel, and it is this 
alternative eastern route which we must now consider. 

Briefly, the route, formerly straighter than it is, in places, 
to-day, runs from Westhampnett, by Crockerhill, through the 
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park of Aldingbourne House (not the viliage 14 miles to the 
south), Avisford, then by an older road from the Binsted Brook 
crossing to Arundel Gasworks, by the main road through Cross- 
bush, Clapham and Salvington, then by a line of lynchets and 
lanes from Charman Dean, near Offington, by Sompting 
Church and North Lancing to the Sussex Pad, and finally by 
the older course of the Upper, or Old Shoreham, Road from a 
point just zorth of Old Shoreham Church, through Buckingham 
Park to Portslade and Brighton. 

This route offers very considerable advantages over any 

other that an engineer could adopt. “Uhey are :- 

(a) It is on relatively high ground almost throughout, yet 
avoids all serious hills. 

(4) It avoids all wet ground except the Binsted Brook 
(but at a narrow, though deeply sunken, crossing) and 
the inevitable Arun and Adur. 

(c) It is as near a straight line as possible throughout, 
allowing for the need of avoiding some of the 
shoulders of the Downs; indeed, it is the most direct 
line possible hugging the edge of the Downs’. 

(d) It leads to points on the Arun and Adur that would 
have offered very suitable havens for ferries. 

(ec) It makes use of the first 1% miles of Stane Street, a 
not inconsiderable saving in road construction. 

Access from the main route to the coastal settlements would 

have been readily provided by the numerous roads running 
north-south, some of which obviously existed already as tracks 
from the Downland ridges to the sea. 

The main points of evidence that can still be adduced for 

the Roman origin of this route are as follows: 

(a) The straight character of the route from Westhamp- 
nett to Avisford, laid on two main alignments with 
a short linking one at Westhampnett to join up with 
Stane Street. 

(b) The existence of an older derelict road continuing the 
last general alignment, approximately, from Binsted 
Brook to Arundel Gasworks. 

(c) ‘The straight character of the route from Crossbush 
to Clapham, now masked by inclosed strips along the 
sides which make the original wide and straight road 


From Westhampnett to the turn at Goldstone Crescent it is 
nowhere more than half a mile off a single straight alignment 
for the 25 miles, 
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zone appear as a narrow winding one; especially, too, 
the original direct course at New Piace Farm where 
the present road makes a sharp bend at Hammerpot 
that was already in existence in 1777'. 

(d) The alignment of lanes and lynchets from Charman 
Dean to North Lancing. 

(e) The alignment of Upper Shoreham Road, especially 
at its original western end through Buckingham Park 
and to the edge of the Adur valley 375 yards north of 
Old Shoreham Church, just at the most conveniently 
sheltered spot for a ferry haven and quite unrelated 
either*to the approach to this very ancient Norman 
church or to the much later bridge. 

(f) The straight character of Old Shoreham Road gener- 
ally, although it is not rigidly aligned, and its marked 
remoteness from the old village centres. 

(g) The remarkable similarity of the ferry points at 
Arundel and Old Shoreham, with convenient sheltered 
inlets in the shores of the two estuaries that would 
have been specially suitable for ferry havens. 


THe Arun anp Apur Ferries 
It will be convenient at this point to give detailed con- 
sideration to the two main river crossings, for it is the position 
of these which must have determined the points to which the 
road alignments had to run. 

Both the rivers must have flowed at that time through wide 
tidal estuaries, for it is still only the modern embankments that 
keep much of the alluvial land from constant flooding. There 
is much controversy over the probable changes in sea-level during 
and since Roman times, but such changes were probably slight 
aud do not greatly affect? our problems here. What is very 
likely of much greater importance, relatively, is the vastly 
increased quantities of silt brought down by the rivers in post- 
Roman times from a Weald laid under cultivation by the Saxon 
and Norman farmers. ‘lhe disturbed soft soil must have found 
its way seawards in quantities quite unknown when there was 
next to no agriculture north of the Downs. If, as some think, 
the sea-level was a few feet lower in Roman times the rivers 
would have flowed faster, keeping their estuaries clear of silt, 
and there might then have been fairly deep tidal inlets reaching 
to such places as Arundel and Bramber. If, on the other hand, 
sea-level was similar to the present one but much less silt had 


* Gardner & Yeakell’s Map of Sussex, 
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accumulated in the river beds then, we should clearly have very 
large areas flooded at every tide. So, in either case, it is 
probable, and almost certain, that a wide crossing would have 
existed that could only be worked by ferries. Historically, 
too, it is known that the causeway at Arundel was originally 
constructed as a medieval work, and the first bridge at Old 
Shoreham was only built. about 1781. | These considerations 
would, I think, be little, if at all, affected by the probable 
changes in the coastline, or in the position of the mouth of the 
Arun since then, such as are discussed by Allcroft', for the 
depth of alluvial silt is known to be very great. 

The working of the ferries would have required havens 
on each shore with conveniently firm banks and adequate 
approaches, and also some shelter from the prevailing winds, 
generally southwesterly, especially if, as is likely, some kind of 
sailing craft may have been used for greater speed. The Coastal 
Plain is rather open and windswept, and the position of 
Arundel and Old Shoreham, at the mouths of the Downland 
valleys, renders them particularly exposed to winds from the 
sea. Thus it would have been most necessary to work the ferries 
from sheltered havens there. It is just the striking suitability 
of the points apparently chosen that renders the whole of this 
route so probable. A glance at the two maps (fig. 1) will show 
at once the convenient little bays behind the Arundel Gasworks 
at the south end of Maltravers Street, and just north of the 
Sussex Pad Inn at Lancing, on the western shore of each 
estuary, while, on the eastern side, a small ridge thrown out 
from the higher ground at Crossbush to Arundel Station gives 
good shelter from the south-west there, and, to a lesser extent, 
the high ground behind Old Shoreham Church provides the 
same upon the Adur, whose eastern bank is relatively open and 
windswept all the way up to Erringham except at this one spot. 


(To be continued.) 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS LXXX. 
PARISH CHURCH OP ST. THOMAS OF 
CANTERBURY, BRIGHTLING. 

This picturesque church has a peculiar plan and there is 
some doubt about its historical sequence. The chancel and 
north chapel are approximately equal in size. They are both of 
the 13th century and are separated by an arcade of two arches 


' Waters of Arun, chap. ix, 
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of that period. In the east wall of both chancel and chapel has 
been inserted a large 14th century window with reticulated 
tracery, but the outer jambs of the original lancets can still be 
seen in the chancel wall. The south wall of the nave and the 
lower part of the tower also date from the 13th century. 

In the following century a short north aisle was added, 
having an arcade of two bays, but a space appears to have been 
left between its east wall and the north chapel, which was shortly 
after enclosed, when an additional arch was added to the nave 


PARISH CHURCH of ST THOMAS A BECKET 
BRIGHTLING 
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arcade, a large arched opening made in the west wall of the 
chapel and a small arch formed to connect the two parts of the 
aisle. This is the simplest explanation of a rather unusual 
arrangement but other interpretations should not be ruled out. 
The upper battlemented part of the tower also dates from the 
14th century. The porch is dated 1749. 

The church retains its 18th Century west gallery (supported 
on two wooden columns), pulpit and panels with the Command- 
ments, etc. The memorials include brasses to a civilian and his 
wife (effigies, c. 1490), Thomas Pye (a kneeling effigy of a boy) 
of 1592, and inscriptions to Mary Collins (1648) and Richard 
and Martha Glyd (1618 and 1619). 

ww. & ¢G. 
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PAINTED IRON-AGE POTTERY AT 
SEDLESCOMBE 
BY MRS. EILEEN CHOWN 


At one point on the site of the Romano-British iron- 
workings at Footlands Farm, Sedlescombe shards of Iron-Age 
pottery have lately been found which bear traces of decoration 
in black paint. These seem to bear some similarity to the 
painted pottery found at Horsted 4<eynes' and mentioned by 
Dr. E. Cecil Curwen in The Archeology of Sussex as the only 
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IrRox-AGeE PoTTERY AT SEDLESCOMBE. 


type with swelling belly and narrow mouth. ‘Whe paste in most 
cases has a smooth surface, with flint grits visible in the 
fractures. Eight of the nots were black, the others ranging 
examples of painted ware of this period. found in Sussex. 
There are fragments of at least eighteen pots. The shape, 
where it has been possible to gain an idea of it, is the Asham 
through shades of biown, mouse, grey, pinkish and reddish grey 
and buff. The painted decoration of six of them is the swag 
pattern with groups of painted spots. In one case it overlay 
an incised swag of three lines (No. 1 illustrated), in another, 
one of two lines, and in two more of one line (No. 2). On the 
others the paint was applied to a plain surface. Nine more 
of the pots probably had painted swags, but the fragments show- 
ing paint are too small to make this certain. On anothe! 


S.4.C. lxxvii, p. 253. 
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(No. 3) the idea of the swag is presented in a different way, 
the space between the “ eyebrows ”’ being blacked in completely 
on a greyish buff ground. Incidentally, this is the only pot 
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having sharply defined, step-like cordons at the neck; others 
are flattened as No. 2. Of many shards of a matt, black pot 
with burnished lattice pattern two small pieces show paint, 
but there is not enough to be certain what form the decoration 
took. A roughly triangular blob seems to indicate that it was 
not the usual swag and spots. On yet another reddish piece 
(No. 4) the pattern might have been the swag but the unusual 
placing of the spot at the junction of the lines makes it seem 
possible that in this case the pot was decorated with a painted 
version of the rows of impressed circles connected by lines, as 
on the pot from Charleston Brow illustrated in 8.4.C. Vol. 74. 

There are no impressed circles and no raised girth bands 
as there were at Horsted Keynes. ‘The circles are replaced by 
painted spots and the girth bands* by.a single incised line 
beneath which, in at least three cases, the whole surface of the 
pot was roughened by shallow, irregular combings. 

It has not been possible definitely to connect any of the 
pieces of base found at the same spot with the painted rims 
and shoulders. One, in black ‘tarmac’ ware, very closely 
resembles two of the shoulder pieces. It is slightly hollowed and 
bears a neatly incised cross, the arms of which are extended 
over the edge of the base and up the sides of the pot as an 
increasingly faint incised line. 

Other shards found in the same place are nearly all soapy 
in feel and few show any decoration. One pot had a very 
faint, shallow and irregular lattice pattern and another a band 
of hatched chevrons on the shoulder. It has been possible to 
piece together a complete side of a wide-mouthed pot in ‘very 
thin, hard, roughly made, browmnish-black ware. which has a 
rubbed cross on the base like one from the Caburn, illustrated 
in §.4.C. Vol 68 (Plate XVI. No. 167). 

A few pieces of ‘Samian’ ware have been found with the 
above and, at the lowest level of all, part of the base and a 
few odd pieces of a wheel-made pot in a very smooth, soft, 
dark blue-grey clay. The base is thick and slightly hollowed, 
the walls are thinner and were evidently ornamented with 
zones of rouletting in different sizes (No. 5). 

With the pottery were a number of animal bones. two 
oyster shells, three small fragments of glass and five nails with 
square section and irregularly shaped, large, flat heads. 

The little stream, along which the site of the iron-working 
runs, has at this point, been thrust slightly out of its course by 
a fall of earth and cinder from the higher bank so that it may 
be flowing now through what was once a rubbish pit. The bed 
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of the stream is made up of rather large pieces of cinder under 
which is a layer of a gray, gravelly substance and it is there, 
actually under the water that. most of this pottery has been 
found. The lower bank, under about nine inches of earth, is 
loosely packed cinder with many knobs of sandstone and iron- 
stone and pockets of earth and clay, and pottery can be picked 
out of the crumbling side. Many tree roots run both through 
the bank and under the stream. 

Where pottery can be found in the clay it is wonderfully 
preserved. The rim of one pot had traces of what appeared 
to be burnt on soot, most of which flaked off as it dried. 
Another had been most inadequately washed up, for blobs of 
grease still cling to its side. 

A full report of all the pottery found at this site is being 
prepared by Mr. A. W. G. Lowther, F.S.A., and will appear 
in due course in S.4.C. 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH 
REGISTERS 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN 
(Continued from Vol. X1., page 130) 
ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: JlLarriages continucd 
1725—Nov. 18. Thomas Farrer Hillersdon of Elston 
(sic) in Bedfordshire, and Parnell Baldy of Cliffe, near 
Lewis in Sussex. L.A.B. 
(Continuation of the note to this marriage) 

To return to Parnell Hillersdon nee Baldy, her 
father, William Baldy (bur. 18 June 1728 St. 
Thomas-ai-Cliffe) in his will proved 29 June 1728 
in South Malling Deanery (vol: 6 f. 91) directed 
that his son Robert should be put out as an appren- 
tice and this was done in 1733, his master being 
John Buckworth, citizen and mercer of London. 

It is to this Robert Baldy, who was both christened 
(1717) and buried (1774) at St. Thomas-at-Cliffe, 
to whom his niece Elizabeth Lee caused her uncle's 
merits and her gratitude to be inscribed on a 
memorial tablet on the north wall of the tower of 
that church. In his will (P.C.C. 3 Bargrave), as 
of Northumberland Street in St. Martin in the 
Fields, London (late of Fleet Street, London), he 
asked to be buried near his father, mother, and sister 
Elizabeth Lawrence (formerly wife of Herbert 
Lawrence of George Street, York Buildings 
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(Strand) London). He describes this niece (whom 
he makes residuary legatee) as “ Elizabeth Le 
daughter of John Lee late of West Cholderton, 
Wilts., Esq., and Parnel Lee, my late sister, both 
now deceased,’ and left £100 to the famous 
politician John Wilkes “ as a mark of my regard and 
attention to the cause for which he has been so 
unjustly and wickedly persecuted.” 

Stanmer, Sx. parish register and Bishop's Tran 
script record that Parnell Hillersdon married there 
22 June 1732 John Leehill (sic) of Lincoln's Inn 
Esquire. The register of Hest Cholderton® has thi 
baptisms of their two children as Elizabeth Lee Hill 
(1734) and John Parnel Lee Hill (1735), the 
Fill” being added by way of insertion. The son 
died in infancy and was buried as John Parnell Le: 
Fill 22 Mech. 1735(6) at Buriton, Hants.* wher 
his mother, Mrs. Parnell Lee Hill, was likewis: 
buried 3 Jan. 173). 

John Lee Hill re-married 1 Nov. 1742 at Chute, 
Wilts., Letitia Scroggs, daughter of William 
Scroggs (by Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Seymour 
of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, 5th Bart., and sister of 
Sir Edward Seymour, 6th Bart. and 8th Duke of 
Somerset), grandson of Sir William Scroggs (died 
1683) Lord Chief Justice, but she describes herself 
in her will proved 19 Mech. 1800 (P.C.C. 218 
Adderley) as Letitia Lee of the Close of Sarum, 
Wilts., widow, and his children by her have also 
the addition of “Hill” in West Cholderton 
baptismal register, 1743-1755, one of whom, Willian 
Lee Hill (christened 1753) matriculated at Oxford 
in 1772 and became Rector of Little Sandford, 
Essex, as William Lee. 

John Lee Hill, though he was so burted 23 Fel 
1760 at Buriton,* and in that name made his will 
(which was proved P.C.C. 105 Lynch and which 
only names two of his children—his eldest daughter 
Elizabeth Lee, and his son John Jonathan) was 
baptised at Buriton* 22 July 1707 actually as son 
of Thomas Lee (of Lincoln’s Inn and Buriton, born 
26 Aug. 1651 Wimbledon, Surrey, buried 22 Feb. 

By courtesy of the Rev. Canon F. McGowan, Rector. 
’ By courtesy of the Revd. Canon G. Stanley Morley, Rector. 
’ By courtesy of Capt. A. J. Toppin, York Herald. 
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1716 Buriton*), who married Elizabeth (daughter 
of Jonathan) Ilill of New Sarum, Wilts. 12 Jan. 
1690 at West Cholderton. 

Fle was also admitted as John Lee to Lincoln's 
Inn on 15 Nov. 1721 but even his mother, Elizabeth 
Lee (buried Buriton* 26 Nov. 1747) in her will 
dated 6 Sep. 1745, proved 26 Jan. 1747 (P.C.C. 19 
Strahan) called him John Lee Hill and he so proved 
her will, though the will dated 27 May 1725 of her 
father, Jonathan Hill (who, as junior of Sarum, 
mercer, married by Salisbury licence dated 11 Jan. 
1667, Elizabeth Healy of St. Thomas, Salisbury, as 
his first wife, and 3 Apr. 1706 at West Cholderton 
Mrs. Jane Stringer of New Sarum as his 2nd wife 
who survived him) described this grandson (then 
under 21) as John Lee son of his daughter Elizabeth 
Lee and appointed them joint executors. [Tis 
daughter proved the will 11 Nov. 1727 (P.C.C. 
262 Farrant), her said son being then still under 
age. LHe therefore apparently adopted the surnanie 
“Fill” sometime between May 1725 and June 
1732, perhaps by reason of his mother being an 
heiress, for no trace of any direction to do so is in 
any of the foregoing (and other) wills cxamined. 

His father, Thomas Lee, whose will (proved 1717 
P.C.C. 37 Whitfield) is dated § Dec. 1704 and 
therefore does not mention the aforesaid son John 
(born 1707) but only the two elder sons, Hill 
Lancelot Lec and Thomas Lee, came of the Shrop- 
shire family of Lee of Coton in King’s Nordley in 
the parish of Alveley, Salop, being son of Thomas 
Lee (1620-1687, buried St. Mary Newington, 
Surrey’) by his first wife (married 5 dug. 1649) 
Dorothy (1628-1663) daughter of John Eldred of 
Mitcham, Surrey, and Lincoln’s Inn, whose eldest 
son John Eldred married by Fac. Lic. dated 29 
Nov. 1662, as her first husband, Charity (chr. 4 
Sep. 1632 St. Michael, Lewes) daughtcr of James 
Rivers of Coombe in Ilamsey, Sx (by Charity 
daughter of Sir John Shurley, Kt. of Isfield, Sx. by 
his first wife (married 1588: see Sx. N. & Q. vol: 
IX. page 104) Jane daughter of Sir Thomas Shirley, 





* By courtesy of the Revd. Canon G. Stanley Morley, Rector. 
By courtesy of Capt. A. J. Toppin, York Herald. 
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Kt. of Wisten, Sx.) whose father, Sir John Rivers, 
Ist Bart. of Chafford in Penshurst, Kent, was, 
according to the parish register® of Soberton, Hants., 
christened by the Vicar of Hambledon, Hants., 25 
May 1580 at the house at Hoo. The mother of 
Sir John Rivers, Ist Bart. was Frances, daughter of 
William Bowyer, Esq. whom Soberton register® 
records “dwellyng in the newe fearme howse at 
Hoo and he being one of this parysche was buryed at 
Hameldon in the north syde of the chancell there 
the firste day of December, Mondaye, 1578,’ and 
who proved 17 May 1550 the will (P.C.C. 13 
Coode) dated 28 Aug. 1536 of his father, John 
Bowyer of Hartfield, Sx., who died 29 Sep. 1536 
(1.P.M. 5 Nov. 1542 when his said son William 
was “age 15 years and more’), Dennys Bowyer, 
relict (joint executrix) being deceased. 


(To be continued.) 


LEWES PRIORY 


The remains of the great Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras 
at Lewes are in a condition which gives rise to anxiety. Since 
the site was excavated forty-five years ago by Sir William St. 
John Hope and Mr. Harold Breakspear, vegetation has again 
covered the surviving walls and threatens them with decay, 
besides concealing them. 

The Priory ruins are indeed scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Act and have now been acquired by the Borough; 
but it is urgent that the new owners should have all possible 
assistance, archeological and financial, to help them to prevent 
further damage and decay. 

“ Miller’s,” a Society for the encouragement and appre 
ciation of the arts (High Street, St. Anne’s, Lewes), has taken 
the initiative in forming a Lewes Priory Committee, consisting 
ot Sir Cyril Fox (Council for British Archeology), Sir Alfred 
Clapham (Society of Antiquaries), Mr. Walter Godfrey (Royal 
Archeological Institute), Miss Rose Graham (British Arche- 
ological Association), Mr. L. F. Salzman (Sussex Archeological 
Society), Mr. Clive Bell, Bishop Hordern, Miss Margaret 
Lomas, Mr. I. D. Margary (S.A.S.), Dr. F. Saxe (Warburg 
Institute), Miss Lucas (S.A.S.), with his Worship the Mayor of 


* By courtesy of the Rev. John Godefroy, Vicar. 
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Lewes, Mr. F. Bentham Stevens, as Hon. Treasurer, and Miss 
F. B. Stamper as Hon. Secretary. 
The Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, Mr. B. A. St. 
J. O'Neil, has promised the expert guidance of his department. 
The Committee invite co-operation and contributions to its 
funds by all interested in the protection of this famous 
monument. 


NOTES : 

MIDDLE BROW.—Drs. E. and E. C. Curwen in the 
Sussex Archaological Collections (Vol. 64, p. 1) published a 
survey and a description of an ancient Field System on Middle 
Brow to the south of Kithurst Hill, near Storrington. They 
pointed out that the main field way, which ran between the 
fields, was partly interrupted near its southern end by what 
appeared to be a small round barrow just before it crossed a 
lynchet. They marked this as “ Barrow No. 2” on their 
survey and the lynchet as the “ Barrow Lynchet.” After 
adducing evidence to show that the field way was used during 
the Roman occupation they pointed out that an exploration of 
the barrow would help to date the whole system. 

This barrow was recently explored. 

A trench, 3-ft. wide, was cut through the mound 30-ft. 
trom the top of the lynchet and at right angles to the course of 
the field way. This was taken down to the bare chalk. 

Another trench, 3-ft. wide, was cut at right angles to the 
first one, commencing from its centre and running N.N.E. 
along the line of the field way. This was taken down to bare 
chalk. Subsequently practically the whole of the mound 
between the first trench and the lynchet was removed down to 


bare chalk. 

The following facts emerged :— 

(1) The field way lay on an undulating surface of virgin 
chalk. 

(2) The concavities in the chalk were filled with red clay 
and whole flints. 

(3) The substance of the field way was eighteen inches of 
small, broken flints trodden into brown earth and forming a 
very hard mass. 

(4) The upper surface of the field way was quite level, 
extended the whole way under the mound and was limited at the 
side by a negative lynchet, 
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(5) The portion of the field way which extended under 
the mound was absolutely devoid of artefacts. 

(6) The mound consisted of very large flints piled loosely 
on one another with very little earth between them. 

(7) The pile did not extend up the field way for more 
than_32-ft. from the top of the lynchet. 

(8) Many fragments of the base and sides of a pot were 
found distributed between the big flints over about a square 
vard close to the northern perimeter of the pile in such a way 
that they must have been thrown on with the flints. These 
fragments are nearly identical with some from a late Bronze 
Age hut site on Park Brow which are in the writer’s possession, 
and also with some from Plumpton Plain in the possession of 
Dr. E. C. Curwen. 

(9) A few sherds of late ‘ Iron Age A” ware were found 
among the big flints together with a few worked flint flakes 
a few feet to the S.E. of the late Bronze Age pot. 

(10) A,few sherds of Roman ware were found in the turf 
over the mound and on the surface of the field way to the 
N.N.E. of the mound. 

The following conclusions seem to arise :- 

(a) The “barrow” was a pile of flints formed on the 
surface of the field way at the top of the lynchet. Therefore, 
as the lynchet is a ‘ double” one, the pile is of later date than 
the field way and the lynchet. 

(b) The latest date of the pile of flints is Iron Age “ A” 
(probably A3) and the latest date of the northern part of the 
pile is late Bronze Age. 

(c) If the flints were all piled at once the field way and 
lynchet must have existed, fully formed, in the early Iron Age. 
If the pile was commenced at the north and more flints 
gradually piled to the south the field way and lynchet may have 
existed in the late Bronze Age. 

(d) The site was inhabited in the late Bronze Age. 

H. B. A. RATCLIFFE-DENSHAM. 


HUMAN REMAINS FOUND IN ARUNDEL PARK. 
—-Ywo Brighton College Junior School scouts were camping 
one night last August by a fallen beech tree just south of the 
ancient entrenchment that runs through Southwoods in Arundel 
Park (Map Reference 51/009106). In the roots of the over- 
turned tree they found about a dozen human bones. With the 
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help of the boys I dug both in the roots of the tree and in the 
soil around but failed to find any of the skull or any objects 
that would give a clue to the date of the interment. “This must 
have taken place before the planting of the beech tree which | 
should think was about 100 years old. We re-buried the 
remains in the place where they were found. 

G. P. BURSTOW. 


THE COUNTY BOUNDARY AT RUDGWICK.— 
It should be put on record, as the Local Government Boundary 
Commission is now considering adjustments in county boun- 
duries, that the Sussex-Surrey boundary passes through Oak- 
wood Grange (formerly Hedgecocks Farm), part of the house 
being in Rudgwick parish and part in Abinger parish. 

The late Lord Farrer told me that many years ago he 
went there as a Surrey J.P. to certify a lunatic, but on arrival 
was informed that the patient had been moved into another 
room which was in Sussex, so his services were not required. In 
due course the Sussex J.P. came and certified the lunatic, and 
that the lunatic cost the Sussex ratepayers some £200 before he 
died. 

He also told me that it the county boundary passed through 
a bedroom, the occupant of the room belonged to the county in 
which his head was when in bed. 

It has been pointed out to me that there is a Hedgecocks 
Cottage in Rudgwick on the Rudgwick-Wisborough Green 
boundary, and that the word may have some connection with 
boundaries. 

SPENCER D. SECRETAN. 


QUERY 
JAMES HURDIS.—For several years I have been work- 


ing on the life and writings of the Rev. James Hurdis, 
1763-1801, and should be most grateful to any of your readers 
who have any documents, such as family letters, etc., referring 
to him or his family or friends, if they would write to me. 

In particular, 1 want information about the family of 
Artlett, to which his mother, Joan, 1730-1815, belonged ; about 
the Rev. John Courtail, 1715-1806, Hurdis’ Rector during his 
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curacy at Burwash, 1785-1792; about the Rev. Thomas 
Hurdis, 1707-1784, the poet’s uncle; and about an alleged prose 
(or verse?) work of Hurdis, a satire on Oxford, not in his usual 
manner, but rather after the style of Smollett. 

A. P. WHITAKER 


(62 Kingsgate Street, Winchester). 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND TRUST 


COUNCIL 

The Council met on Wednesday, July 9th, at Barbican 
House; the Chairman (My. Margary) and sixteen other mem- 
bers present. 

Twenty-six new members were elected, and eight deaths 
and one resignation reported. 

A report was received from The Research Committee, 
referring to West Blatchington, to Chichester, and to a proposed 
excavation at High Down. 

On a letter from the East Sussex County Council, asking 
that an architect might be nominated to advise on the proposed 
building site at Winchelsea, the Council decided to submit the 
name of Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 

The Hon. Secretary reported on the Chichester and Guild- 
ford Meetings. It was decided to take up membership of the 
Surrey Record Society. 

A request of The Institute of Archaology for an exchange 
of publications was agreed to. 


* * 


The Council met on Wednesday, October 8th, at Barbican 
House; the Chairman (Mr. Margary) and twenty other mem- 
bers present. 

The Chairman expressed the feelings of the Council at 
the lamented death of the Vice-Chairman, Mr. C. H. S. Ellis; 
the meeting stood in silence. Mr. Godfrey was then elected 
Vice-Chairman in his room. The vacancy thus created for a 
member of the Council was left for the time unfilled. 

The Rev. Walter Budgen tendered his resignation from 
the Curatorship of Deeds, which he has held so long and to 
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such valuable purpose, but offered to continue his work on the 
Calendars. “The Council accepted it with the utmost regret, and 
asked the Chairman and the Hon. Secretary to consider a-possible 
successor, while hoping that Mr. Budgen would remain in office 
till the Annual Meeting. 

Local Hon. Secretaries were appointed: For Horsham, 
Mr. G. N. Slyfield (47 North Parade, Horsham); for Chich- 
ester, Miss Hilda Johnstone (20 St. Martin’s Square, 
Chichester), to whom the Council was grateful for having 
already for some time in practice, though unofficially, fulfilled 
the function of a local hon. secretary. 

Thirty-five new members were elected, and five deaths and 
ten resighations reported. 

The Curator of Deeds brought up again the unsatisfactory 
ventilation of the Strong Room. He reported a number of gifts, 
which were accepted with thanks: from the British Records 
Association and the Rev. A. R. Meade, papers relating to the 
proposals for the London-Brighton and London-Dover railways, 
1836, with maps (some papers coming through Mr. Meade from 
Mr. Dick Arnold, now living in Australia, who as a boy had 
helped to carry bricks from the Ouse wharf at. Lindfield for the 
viaduct) ; from Miss Dadswell, East Grinstead, family and other 
papers; and from Mr. H. J. Glover, papers relating to Thomas 
Turner, the diarist, of East Hoathly. 

On the Report of the Museum Committee, Dr. Eliot 
Curwen was re-elected Chairman. It was decided that the 
Society should join the Museums Association. It was agreed 
that the Centenary Exhibition in the Early Iron Age Room 
should now be removed, and the case used for a Caburn 
collection and for models. The cleaning and preservation of 
the Anglo-Saxon ironwork was considered, but left for further 
examination. -A proposal that those goins and medals which have 
no Sussex interest (of course exclusive of any given under terms 
making it impossible) should be disposed of and the proceeds ear- 
marked as a Museum Fund was approved in principle; a list 0 
such objects to be brought before the Council. 

On the Report of the Library Committee, Su 
were now assembled in the Central Room. Miss Crouch had 
undertaken to make a card index of the prints. Thi 
ordered to be returned to Dr. H. E. Salter for a copy of his 
Facsimiles of Early Charters in Oxford (1929), the first twelve 
of which relate to Sussex. 

Dr. Wilson, reporting for the Research Commitice, dealt 
with activities at Highdown and West Blatchington, and the 
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proposed excavation at Chichester. It was decided to approach 
the City Council and the Civic Society with a view to forming a 
joint committee. P 

Mrs. Hollist, Fernhurst, was nominated to represent the 
Society on the Midhurst Town Trust, in succession to Miss 
Florence Wyndham. 

On a letter from the Worthing Archzological Society, 
methods .for safeguarding the Shipley Church Reliquary were 
discussed ; the matter was adjourned for further information. 

An Autumn General Mecting was proposed, to be held 
in connection with the National Registér of Archives. Co- 
Gperation with the County Councils and the Boroughs should 
be sought. 

THE TRUST 

A further £200 had been repaid by the Trust to the Society 
to reduce the loan. The Secretary reported on the repairs to 
the roof of Lewes Castle; he had also visited Preston and West 
Dean and found the monuments in good order.. The restoration 
of the’ Long Man and the prevention of damage to it were 
considered. 





HOLLEYMAN & TREACHER LTD. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK & MUSIC SELLERS 
(Directors: G.A.Holleyman, J. E. Kite) 


21a, DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON | 
Phone: BRIGHTON 8007 


BOOKS We hold a stock of between thirty and forty 
thousand volumes on a large variety of subjects. Many of 
these are of antiquarian interest and include works on 
Archeology, Prehistory, History, Art, Architecturé, Topo- 
graphy and Sussex. We also keep a selection of sets of 
Standard Authors, Fine Bindings, Modern Press Items and 
Old and Rare Books. 

MUSIC Our stock of Music is one of the biggest outside of 
London and is kept carefully classified. Many items,are out- 
of-print and difficult to obtain in these days. We may have 
the ones you are looking for. 


PRINTS A selection of old coloured aquatints, lithographs, 


engravings and maps of Brighton and Sussex always in stock. 
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